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THE WORK OF THE BUREAU OF INSULAR 
AFFAIRS* 


By Cotonet Clarence Ri Enpwarps, U.S. Army, 
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the capitulation of the Spanish 
BL forces at Santiago de Cuba, the 
War Departinent was brought face to 
face with a unique problem, f. «., the 
establishment of a properly qualified 
civil government uncer military control 
in the strrendered territory—a territory 
thatapeedily incinde| Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippine Archipelago, Tite 
functions of on organized zovernment. 
in harmony with American methods, 
had to be established iw att unpromising 
fel. 

Officers of the Army were, asa rule, 
placed in charge, and they hecwrrie, 
therefore, for the time bemg, civil serv: 
ants; collected taxes, governed mimic- 
ipalities, eiforeed sunitary menstres, 
éstublishedl schools, adjusted claims, 
and, in short, performed almeast every 
function of tivil povermment. Dnaday, 
atmost, they were called upon to govern 
more thim twite as many people as in- 
habited the United States at the close of 
the Revolution, 


[ the month of Awprst, (Rot, after 


The War Department foul iteecif 
without adequate. machinery to bandle 
thin new work. Its burenus wete re- 
sttitted to military requirements, while 
the new conditionsextended to all classes 
of governmental affuirs. 

The most important business: which 
presentod itself to the Department im- 
mediately after the organization of San- 
tiago was the collection and disburse- 
ment of customs revenues, On August 
24, 1808, the Secretary of War directed 
that all matters relating to the ctstoms 
diuties and taxes to be Jevied ane col: 
lected as a military contribntion upon 
the vecn patio atid possession oo ony 
ports amd places by the forces of the 
United States, under the several orders 
of the President, as published by the 
War Departinent, should be referred to 
the Assistant Secretary of War for |ais 
consideration aod report. 

The Chief Clerk of the War Depart- 
ment states that. for the sake of ready 
reference, the first of the Cuban cus- 
tons cases that reached his desk were 
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fled in the long established record divis- 
ion. When several cases had accunu- 
lated! he pliuced: them in an empty file 
box on bis desk, Papers of this mature 
ard ciltiend, subjects acciin lated ao rate 
iciv that the services of one clerk were 
granted ta recard these matters; which 
force was soon fotnd to be inuleqnate 
to even etter them: therefore o few 
adititional clerks were secured. 

A translation of the Spanish tariff in 
force in the Tstanud of Cuba was speedily 
prepare, Certain needed modifications 
were made in its proviaans, and, under 
the supervision of an American customs 
expert, placed in opernition at Santiago 
tol other provinges asevacnated by the 
Spanish, A similar course of procedure 
was followed in Porto Rico after the 
withdrawal of the Spanish forces, as 
was olsn the case in the Plnlippines, 
and the jarge and increasing business 
in customs affairs drifted naturally to 
the same place. 

The qirestionsé which arese in the new 
customs service dunng the first few 
months made evitlent the need for a 
how office. aud this was emphasived as 
the time approached for the transfer of 
the entire Isiatal of Cuba to our ceot- 
tral, and our anticipated sovereignty 
over the Island of Porto Rico, om Jan- 
inty 4, 18yg. On December 13, rhgh, 
by order of the Acting Secretary of 
War, there was created in the affice of 
the Secretary of War the *‘ Division ‘of 
Customs aml Insular Affairs.’ One dis 
tict class, at that time Supretic, was 
indicated by the worl ‘etstetms:" 
(ther phases of civil ater Were CII 
braced ty the word ‘‘instlar,"' To 
this new division were charged, without 
other record, all papers relating to the 
customs of Cuba. Porto Rico, and the 
Philippine Istanis, as well as-all civil 
affairs as rons Sater frota purely mil- 
itury matters, for final disposition. At 
this time there were but four clerks 
assigned to the records of the division 
at its creation, with orders ta "keep 
them as vou think best."’ 
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Upto February ro, 1700, one of the 
clerks was in charge, on which date the 
speaker reported to the Assistant Secre 
tary of War and was ossigned as chief. 
Fron this. time the work, which had 
heen steadily growing, increased by 
leaps and bounds, embmicing many 
questions which the Secretary of War 
desired to bring to the attention of the 
Cabinet, so-epeat was their tportance. 
About May’ Of the same year thedivision 
reported directly ta the Secretary, aed 
from that date the lisiness of the di- 
vision has had the personal supervision 
of that master mind of constructive 
stateamianelip. 

The Pare of Insular Affairs takes 
pardonable pride in the first official 
comment made of its work by ithe Sec- 
relury of War in his anntinl report, 
dated November a7, 1got: Ht really is 
the best summary of the work up to 
that tune accomplished by the office, as 
well as a statement of the conditions 
necessitating its creation. I will there- 
ae take the iuberty of quotity it im 
ull. 

‘General policy af poverniittent.—The 
policy followed by the American Exec: 
utive in dealing with the government 
of the Philippines (and also in dealing 
with the government of the other islands 
ceded or viekled by Spain which haye 
hee wider the control of the War De- 
partment) has been to determine and 
prescribe the framework. of the insular 
government; to lay down the rules af 
policy to be followed upon the great 

nestions of fovernment as they are 

OTESEEn OF arise; to obtain the best 
and ablest men possible for insular 
officers ; to distribute onl define their 
powers, and then to hold them respon- 
sible for the conduct of government in 
the islands with the ledst possible inter- 
ference from Washington. 

Notwithstanding a rigid adherence 
to this policy, and consistently with it, 
the demands upon the Department for 
action in the vast and complicated hysi- 
ness in the island governments have 
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been constant aid imperative.  Dif- 
ferent civilizations; different evatems of 
law and procedure, and different modes 
of thought brought mto contact have 
evolved a reat crowd of difficult ques- 
tions for determination. New facts as- 
certained and changed conditions have 
called for the mterpretation and appli- 
cation of onr own tilesof policy and the 
establishment of further rules. Differ- 
ent views as to the scope of authority 
under the distribution of powers have 

required reconciliation. The applica- 
tion of the law of military oocupation to 
tights and practices existing under the 
laws of Spain and the process of over- 
turing mVveterate wrongs have brought 
about frequent appeals to the highest 
authority, which, betng in the name of 
justice, have required cousideration. 

The work undertaken has been the 
hwilding up of government from the 
foundation npon noifamiliar ground, 
We have had no precedents: save the 
simple and meager proceedings wider 
the ocenpmtion of California pair New 
Mexico, more than half a century ago, 

and it has been necessaty to decide 
every qnestion npon its own merits and 
to make our own precedents for the 
Future, 

“For the performance of all these 
duties full and accurate knowledge of 
the conditions and proceedings of all 
the governments it all the tklands on 
the part of the authorities in Washing- 
ton has been required. It has been 
necessary to follow them step by step. 
The President and Congress have looked 
to the War Department for information 
as to how the trust of government in 
the varios tslonds was heing performed, 
and tensof thousands of applications by 
the people af the United States for every 
conceivable kind of infotmation regard- 
ing the islands have potired into the 
Department 10 an uninterrupted stream. 

“Only thorough system could -ar- 
range, record, and keep avyailabie for 
use the vast aoc heterogeneous mass of 
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reports and letters and documents which 
this bisiness has involved, furnish an- 
swers to: the questions, comduct the cor- 
respondence, und keep the Secretary of 
War from being overwhelmed in hope- 
less confusion, The War Department 
had no machinery forthe purpose, No 
privision for any such aciministrative 
machine was made by law, Of neces- 
sity, by the detail of officers and the 
employment of the temporary clerks 
atithorized by law, such machinery has 
been created inthe Department with a 
chief, an assistant chief, a law officer, a 
competent force of translators, account- 
ants, ‘Sslewographers, atic recording and 
indexing sn copying cits. Itis called 
the JVeriston of dusalar Affairs of the War 
Department, and it performs with admi- 
ruble ancdcoustantivinereasing efficiency 
the vreat variety of duties which in other 
countries would be descrifed as belong- 
mete a colonial office, and would. be 
performed by a much more pretentions 


‘establistument."" 


This anunal report of the Secretary 
of War was followed by recommenda- 
tions which tintonbtedly resulted in the 
following provision of ‘An act tempo- 
tarily to provide for the administra 
tion of the affairs of civil government 
in the Philippine Istunds, and for other 
Purposes, ‘approved July 1, tpor. 

‘“SeeTrian &7. That the Division of 
Insular Affairs of the War Departient, 
organized by the Secretary of War, 1s 
hereby continwerl until otherwise pro- 
vided, anid shall hereafter be knowin as 
the fivrcaw of /esofar Affairs af the War 
Department, The business assigned to 
said Bureau shall embrace all matters 
pertaining to civil poverntient in the 
isiand possessions of the United States 
subject to the jurisdiction of the War 
Departnent ; and the Secretary of Wat 
is hereby authorized to detail an officer 
of the Army whom he may consider es- 
pecially well qualified, to net under the 
authority of the Secretary of War asthe 
Cluef of said Bureau; and sail officer 
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while acting undersaid cdetmil shall have 
the tank, pay, and allowances of a 
eclonel."' 

The [vivision of Insular Affairs, there- 
fore, on July t,.tear, became the Bn- 
reau of fusatit Affairs of the War De 
partment, and the Secretary of War in 
pursnance of the above authority de- 
titled the speaker as chief, 

Onranisrion and Aresointd.—The or- 
rotizotion of this Buresn has been 
chanwed from time to time to meet the 
constantly changing conditions which 
the caily tiecessities demanded and has 
now heen worked out into a permanent 
organization eomaisting of the follow- 
ing divisions: Correspondence, Record, 
Compilation and Cuban Records, Stutis- 
tical, Accounting, Philippine Insurgent 
Captured Records, and the Purchasing 
and Disbursing Division. To this-last 
Division ts also attached the Philippine 
purchasing agency, OF office, In. New 
York, comprising a forte of ten em- 

lovés. This last force is paid ent of 
Phitippine revennes, while the force of 
the Bureau proper is paid ont of United 
States funds. in the form of three sepa- 
rate lump appropriations of Congress. 
The present legi-latiyve approprintion 
bill, however, places this Bureau on a 
permanant tysts bay providing for a xtut- 
utory clusstication of ite various em- 
ployés. The present force of the Bu- 
reau, which has been reduces, ca 
which has accomplished the work, 
composed of one law officer and a tone 
of seventy-five emploves, with the ad- 
dition of am army uflicer temporarily 
detailed. 

The Burean of Insular Affairs ts honl 
to define, It may be called-a clearing- 
house for all questions as between the 
government of the Philippine Islands 
ond the government of the Untted 
Stutes. It is by the act above quoted 
a federal instrumentality of the United 
States ancl the representative in this 
country upon which the government of 
the Philippine Islands relies, through 
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the Secretary of War, for proper pres- 
entalion to Congress of all legislative 
reqmirements of the Philippine Islands, 
as well as to do those thities in the 
United States required by the Philip. 

me Lslands of the yovernmental agency 


‘in the mother country. 


As Mr Root has shown in the quoa- 
tation above made from his report, the 
government of the Philippitie Islands is 
in the Philippines, composed of men se- 
lected by the Administration for merit 
alone to govern. uuder the broadest con- 
stitutional limitations, agreeable by annl- 
ogy to the essential principles wpon 
which our own vovernmett is estab- 
lished. 

The study of successful colonial gov- 
ernments, especially of those far Sepia 
rated from the mother country, asin the 
present case of the Philippine Isiands— 
some T.000 miles away—shows thev 
have been generally administered by a 
separatedepartment ofthe home govern 
ment. It will be admitted, I nssunie, by 
anv ont who has given thought to the 
subject, that if the fovernment of the 
Philippine Islands was put in leading 
strings ant the various divisions of the 
Philippine Governthent administration 
assigned to the different executive ce- 

ents in this country, fnetion would 


ensue: that the entity created in the 


Philippines wotld be disturbed, ariel 
that comprehensive development would 
not be practicabie. 

This polity has been recognized. by 
the Administration that has had to do 
with the question of territory in the 
Orient, and the affairs of that govern- 
ment happen to be in the Bureat of Tn 
sular Affairs, which in turn, by a natn- 
ral force of circumstances, happens to 
he in the War Department. [say nat- 
ural, as the present civil government of 
the Philippines was made possible only 
by the admirable temporary civil ad- 
iinistration of the military, 

This transition from military to civil 
goverment was gradual, but took place 
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as fast as it possibly could. Nothing 
eould Lave been more fortunate than 
that, during the period of dial admin- 
istration by the military and by the civil 
comintission, or rather the gradual trats- 
tian from the former to the latter, the 
lines of control of each reached the 
hands of one man in the War Depart- 
tent. Secretary. Root possessed the 
power and authority atid) a definite ob- 
ject in view which we can justly say is 
taioy an accomplished fact in the Phil: 
ippines. 

The act of July i, rg, providing 
for the civil government in the Philp 
pites, ratifies and confirms what we call 
the ecnstitution of the Philippines—the 
Magna Charta given to the lhilippine 
xcople by Presideitt McKinley, drafted 

y Secretary Root ; in other words, the 
instructions of the President of April 7, 
1900, to the Secretary of War for the 
Taft Commission. This act further- 
more gives the necessary congressional 
authority to all functions of civil wor 
ernment in the Philippine Islands, and 
allows the Philippine Goverument in 
the Philippines the widest latitude. 
It gives them legislative, judicial, and 
executive powers. They collect and 
disburec all revenues pcerning in the 
Philippine tstands, Thinact authorizes 
the Secretary of War to disapprove any 
act of the Philippine Commission—a 
power in the thomsumis of acts passed 
by the Commission which has not yet 
in asinvle case been exercised, 

The collection of information for the 
President, the Secretary of War, ond 
Congress, which has restlted in United 
States laws relating to the Philippines, 
has put 2 vast amount of work on the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, 

On May 1, 1960, clyll povernment 
was given to Porte Rico, and the War 
Department Jest jutisdiction ower the 
same, This law provided that once a 
year the civil governor was to report ta 
the President, Today she is an orphan 
in her datly relations with this country, 
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Full information about ber aml her 
affairs, outside of these annial reports 
of the civil governor, can only be gained 
by writing to the governor. 

Cuba, on May co, 1902, became a for- 
eign government. The work hy the 
intervening military government that 
title that possible is of vivid recollec- 
tion in the Burean, The information 
that was necessary for Congress to pos- 
ssh in order to ennuct the necessary 
legislation relative to the burning over 
of that government was furnished by 
the Bureatt, and it believes it played 
quite a part in the treaties which have 
just been ratte by the Cuban Gov- 
ernment. | | 

The records of the Vuited States nil- 
itary government of Cubo have been 
brought toWashington and arenowthor- 
oughly arranged in 2 separate building, 
as-an atnvex of this Bureau, under a 
force of clerks, for constant reference 
and the furnishing of information to 
both Cuba and the United States. | 
will therefore thus hastily pass over the 
work done in connection with Porto 


tion to what has been and is being done 
in the faraway Philippines, where the 


civil governinent has so developer! as to 


more than make wp for the time anil 
labor gained when we were relieved’ of 
the charge of Porto Rican and Cohan 
alfmirs. 

Firat, however, let me speak of the 
impatiant branch of the Bureau wmiler 
thedirection af its law officer, Charics 5. 
Nia cTh 

It will incidentally show the scope of 
the work of the Insular Bureau, for 
law questions Were not examined ex- 
eepting when mised in actual cases pend- 
ine in the War Department, and after 
those questions had been investigated 
and the course to be pursued ascertained 
it devolved upon the Bureau to do the 
work. The questions this presented to 
the War Department developed o broad 
field for investigation, including the hw 
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of military occupation, the laws andl 
ubagesot civilized warfare, international 
law, interpretation of the Constitution 
of the United States, interpretation of 
treaties respecting the territories subject 
to military occupation, the status of the 
territories and inhabitants acquired dur 
ing the war with Spain, the laws of 
Spain rendered theflective or remaining 
itt force in said islands, the effect of the 
transfer upon the obligations of the pre- 
vions sovereignty, the rights of individ- 
nals and communities affected hy the 
action of the military government, the 
idoinistration of military wovenment 
hy civilian offictnts, and the law respect- 
ing claims against the United States 
based on military operations, encamp- 
ment of troops, conduct of soldiers in 
territory affected by the war. 

Some of the many questions thus 
generally summarized could not be dis 
posed of by adherence to rules already 
established by judicial decisions, for 
(questions arose which had not been judi- 
cally determined. It was therefore 
necessary to extend the mvestigation 
ito the field of histary, and see if the 
siline or similar questions had arisen in 
the several instances of previons aciui- 
sition of foreign tertitory by the United 
Stites, and to learn how the question 
had been dealt with by the legislative 
aii administrative branches of the gov- 
ernmentol the Toited States. To ascer- 
tain the treatment accorded hy the legis- 
lative branch of our goverment to the 
territory and inhabitants of the North- 
west Territory, Louisiana, Fastand West 
Florida. Texas, New Mexico, anid Upper 
California, Oregon and Alaska; Samoa, 
the Guano Isiands, and the Hawaiian 
Islands required a review of congres- 
sional debate and legislation extending 
over more than one hundred veuars, 
while the treatment afforded hy the ad- 
nuntetrative branch required a review 


of Bie rept of the severn! departments 


of that branch, embodied in mat an- 
nual and special reports to Congress-and 
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now buried im that ¢esra tncogwits know 
as Congressional documents. 

The reports on the subjects above 
outlined have been compiled and pith 
lished in keok form, making a voltmie 
of overeight hundred pages. The work 
has téveived tniversal commendation 
from the press and public without regard 
to party affilintions or personal views on 
the course pursued by the Wor Depart- 
Tent in mutters pertaining to insular 
iflairs, The Aerie of Aevteies said af 
the work : 

“Nothing could ilustrate better than 
this volume the vast number of intricate 
questions that have arisen in the course 
of our conduct of affairs in the tsiands 
formerly belonging to Spain, nor could 
anything throw more ight tipon the care 
with which the War Department has 
Studied all the principles and precedents 
of constitutional and international law 
In ts treatment of every issue that hos 
armen." 

The work of the law officer during the 
Past year evidences that the government 
of the Philippine fslands has ettered 
the second stage of its development. 
Prior to this year the principal qiestious 
pressing for consideration arose fromthe 
relations sustained by the territory and 
inhabitants of the Philippine Islands to 
the federal government of the United 
Sintes titer the laws of war and of na- 
tions. the treaty of pence ond cession, 
the pruciples on which our govern- 
ment is founded, and the theories of 
governmental sdministration prevailing 
in the United States. During the cur: 
rehit year the questions presented have 
heen largely questions involving the re- 
lations sustained by the existing civil 
government of the islands to the pre- 
ceding military government and to the 
federul povernment as created or regu- 
luted by congressional enactments, 

The transfer of the powers of civil 
government from the military authori- 
ties to civilian officials, and the stbsti- 
tution of o government tunder a code 
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civil, based upon an act of Congress, in 
the place of-a government under the 
exile military, derivine its unthority 
from the laws of war, made it necessary 
to formulate regulations and procedure 
for the enforcement of numerous pro- 
visions of conpressionnl etuictiients of- 
fecting the Philippine [slands—such, for 
justunce, asthe provision of the act ap- 
proved March 5, 1qo2, that ‘‘ all arti- 
cles the growth and’ product of the 
Philippine Islands admitted into the 
ports of the United States free of duty 
under ithe provisions of this act, and 
coming directly from Said isiauds 16 the 
United States for use and CONST ptt 
therein, shall be hereafter exempt from 
any export duties Imposed inthe Philip- 
pine Islands ;"* or the provisions of sec- 
tint & of the act approved March 2, 

903, authoring the treasurer of the 
"hitippine Islands to accept deposits of 
Philippine pesos and issue silver certifi- 

cates therefor, 

In some instances questions have 
frisen as to the effect on the interests of 
the federal government of certain lepis- 
lation enacted by the legislative branch 
of the government af the Philippime 
Islanids—-such, for tnstance, os, What 
articles intended for the nse of the per- 
sonmerof the amy ore to be sbmitted 
free of duty? or, What expenditures of 
the military authorities are subject to 
review by the auditor of the islands? 

The establishment of a judicial svs- 
tem inthe Philippines affords a means 
for the adjudication of litigated. ques- 
tians between the inhabitants and of 
iat gtiestions respecting the jurisdic- 
tion and authority of the officials of that 
governinent, Whenever possible, ect- 
Lroversies are Teferned to those tribmoals: 
In some instances questions have arisen 
affecting the action or authority of offi- 
cers of the executive department of that 
Fovemment tn matters controlled ly the 
diteretion of the administrative branch 
ond affecting the admimisirnation of civil 
affairs. These «testions are considered 


and determined by the War Department, 
Hper investigation and report by the 
law offteer, 

In general, the mumerous questions 
inevitable from the change in govert- 
nent have been auticiputed! and previ- 
ded for in advance of an actual instance 
arising, auclit ts a gratifying fact thoy 
few controversies and no serious dis- 
agreements have arisen, while such dif- 
ferences of opinion as developed were 
readily odjustel. The officials of the 
military and civil establishments in the 
Vhilippine Islands have at all times.ex- 
hibite!! an earnest desire for effectual 
cooperation and icodrdimation, and that 
purpose has been promoted by the fact 
that the Bureau of Insular Affairs, when 
called upon to investigate controverted 
questions, has been able to appreciate 
the pot of wew. of both the civil and 
military authorities. 


PHILIPPINE ACCOUNTING-ATINTING 
SYSTEM 
There hos been a double aspect to the 
auditing of the accounts of the insular 
government under the War Department. 
One is the responsibility of the officers 
who handle insular funds to the govern- 
ment of the Philippine Istinds, and the 
other is the responsibility of this xov- 
emment to the government at Was 
ington, Whose city itis to see that all 
the checks and safeguards which (Con- 
gress has placed about the public moneys 
of the United States have also heen 
applied to the revenues of the islands. 
One branch of this Bureau is organized 
and devoted to this work. The rules 
and instructions governing the anditing 
system of the Philippines, which prae- 
tically put inte force the accounting ane 
auditing aystem of the United States, 
adapted by experience to local condi- 
tions, with added checks and safegiards, 
were inade here, Under «a law of the 
Philippine Commission which. has heen 
ratified and indorsed by act of Congress 
of July 1, 1902, before mentioned, state- 
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ments of all receipts and expenses are 
(lirectly reported to this Bureau—that 
ls; statements of aceoutits are all entered 
in djedgers under acarefully thought-out 
acconuting system and a catelolly tate 
lated statement of all receipts and ex- 
penditures mide to Congress. 11 ty<liffi- 
cult to make clear to one not acquainted 
with the facts the amount of work this 
involves. ‘These accounts for the Philip- 
piles typ to June 40, 1go2, cuver 17,660 
closely typewritten pugeesy. These shects, 
after being sent to Congress, have been 
printed asdocuments, and are there open 
to anybody interested in ourste warship 
of the isinmd possessions, 

The duties of the auditor cease, so far 
as this Bureau is comcerned, when each 
iiividoal actount settled bry him in the 
Philippines: has been certified. The 
work performed here is considered a 
comptraller’s review of the fiscal affairs 
of the istands, and discrepancies of errors 
arsing from whatever cause in the 
acsomnts of an officer can be immedi- 
ately discovered) art! ailjusted. This 
BHureatt is therefore enabled at all tines 
to furnish correct sod detailed informa: 
tian relative to the receipts anil ex pend- 
itures or to any dishursmyg officer's 
accounts in the islamds. 


PRILIPMISE TARIPP 


Upon the occupation of Manila the 
old Spanish tani was made effective 
notil such time os more pressing affairs 
would permit of a revision, In June, 
toc, a board of officers was appointed 
at Manila te: revise the tariff, and said 
hoard invited suggestions from the mer- 
chants of that city, and informed thent- 
selves as to what-should be done im the 
matter of revision. In August of the 
dame year the board was tmstracted to 
turn its work over tothe new Philip- 
pine Commission, and it, after mvestt- 
gation, forwarded o draft of the tariff 
to Washington. Lt was received Feb- 
cami Gg, tgar, and printed immediately 

* proposed '* tariff, and sent to the 
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more important journals and trate 
papers im the country, as well as to: 
manifacturers, exporters, and others, 
asking that they make any suggestions 
desired, and their expression was in: 
Vited in order to make «a tariff that 
would be both fair to the revennes of 
the islands and eqtitable to the ex- 
porterandconsuiner, Afterall sugges- 
tions had been received the entire tariff 
was carefully studied, paragraph by 
paragraph, every sttzgestion was ¢crt- 
sidered, o number of guarded changes 
were made, and the appraiser of the 
New Vork custom: house was asked to 
foover it for any possible changes m 
the classification of descriplive lan- 
poage that tight make its application 
as free as possible from ambiguity. It 
was then printed, translated into the 
anish language, and forwarded to. 
x nite. No tari conid bave been 
given more careful legislative consider- 
ation at both ends of the line, When 
Congress assembled the tariff was pre- 
sented to that body for ratification. 
As a unique featurein tariff lepisiation, 
it may be said thatthe Philippine tariff 
nased both Houses of Congress, after 
four months’ discussion, without a sin- 
le paragraph or rate.of duty prescribed 
by it criticised by anymember of either 
partyin cither house. The tariff has: 
been a success; the revenues have in- 
creased tinder its operation, in ‘spite of 
feartully adverse conditions that ought 
to have decrented the reventies. 
Cholera has raged throughout the 
islands, How many victims # has 
elated can not be told until the census 
has-been completed : but by conrpartson 
with the former visitation of cholera, I 
should not be surprise! to find that it 
Claimed from five hondred thousand to 
eight hiindred thousand victimes. ‘Rin- 
derpest has killed over g§ per cent of 
the carabaos, the native work catth— 
enough to paralyze agricniture. Surra, 
formof glanders, has been found as fatal 
to the horses, and a drought has been 
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experienced in the past two years worse 
than anything that: has been known in 
sixty years; but prebably the Plrilip- 
nines has experienced its worst lock 
in the two Vears' visitation of locusts, 
which have destroyed everything m 
their path. Yet, in spite of this, as I 
any, the revennes have increased, and 
last year, for the first time sitice Amer- 


ican occupation, a balance of trade in. 


favor of the islutids to the extent of 


$150,000is shown. ‘The following table 
shows the increase of the total imports 
amd exports each year ; 


FAQ Sees deeteenes rede raens £35,479.992 
DS eee (eens apa ttm sess 4, 354, 9 
TOL .. os wets 53,494,354 
a ry Fr aan hip Meee 
1: a oe T 66,053,662 


Tam officially informed that no seri- 
ous inequalities have been found in the 
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SOME INDICATIONS OF LAND IN THE 
VICINITY OF THE NORTH POLE” 


By R. A. Harers, 


tt. S. Coast axp Gropetic Strvey 


are twoimportant surface currents 

(er drifts) in the Arctic Ocean. 
One of these flows easterly along the 
northern coast of Alaska, through the 
Aretic Archipelago. finully reaching 
the Atlantic Ocean through Davis and 
Hudson Straits. The other starts in the 
neighborhood of Herald Island, north- 
westerly from, Bering Strait, ane thence 
flows northwesterly, passing to the 
north of New Siberia; thence to the 
north of Franz Josef Tund and the Spitz- 
bergett Islands, and through Denmark 
Strait to and around Cape Farewell, 
‘Therefore these currents are near to- 
gether when north of Bering Strait and 
again when in the vicinity of southern 
Greenland, 

Some evidence of the American cur- 
rent may be cited. The ships <a poner 
atl Aesewe, of the first Grinnell Expe- 
dition, were fora while carned north- 


] T is a well established fact that there 


“Real before the Philosophical Soclety of Washington, April 4, 1904, 


erly in Wellington Channel by the crift- 
ing ice: bot when near the northern 
end of the channel the current reversed, 
and thereafter they were carried south- 
erly and easterly through Barrow Strait, 
Lancaster Sound, Hoffin Bay, Davis 
Strait to latitude 65° 30° N,, where they 
got themselves free from the ice. The 
anount of southessterly drifting meas- 
tres about t,000 naitical miles, and 
required a little more than six months, 
extending from November, 1850, to 
June, i851, This gives an average rite 
of 5 miles per day. 

In May, 1854, the British ships /r- 
frepid and Aeselate were abondoned off 
the western end of Barrow Strait. The 
Aewlnie was picked up off Cape Mercy, 
in the south end of Davis Strait, in Sep- 
tember, 1855. During these 16 months 
1,100 miles were covered, making an 
average rate of 234 miles per day. 

Strong easterly currents are encoun- 


Commtinicated to 


the National Gedgraphic Magarine by ©. H. Tittmann, Superintendent of the U.S. Coast and 


trecabetic Survey. 
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tered in Fury anc Heela Straits and in 
Bellot Strait. 

- Northeasterly currents: off the sorth- 
western coast of Alaska have been noted 
by Captain Collinson, and easterly eur- 
rents along the northern coast by Cap- 
tain. MecCiure.( Collinson noted an 
eastern set in Dease Strait far to the 
east, [ and McClure found a large quon- 
tity of American pine, almost certainly 
from the Muckeurie River, drifted into 
Prince of Wales Strait.S 

McClure Strait is constantly filled 
with iée, probably coming m chiefly 
from the west. 

The existence of the current far to 
the north of Russia-is pretty well es- 
tablished by the drifting of the steam- 
ship fete from Herald Island to o 
point northeast of New Siberia where 
she wis crushed in the ice, aml hy 
the subsequent dnfting of ‘sone papers 
and clothing from the sunken vessel 
across the polar ea to Julianehaah, 
near Cape Farewell. The feanette was 
frozen in the ice September 6, 1879, 
and was crushed June 12, 1881, having 
made good a distance of Goo miles, 
During the last five of these 21 months 
much more than half of all the distance 
nade good was covered, and during the 
last 26 days almost one-sixth, The 
relics were picked pin 1884, or three 
years alter the sinking of the boat, hay- 
ing gone a distance of at least 2,q0o 
miles: 

Before undertaking his famous voy- 
age in the Ar, Nansen addyced, as 
further evidence of this current, the 
finding on the coast of Greenland of an 
implement which almost certainly carne 
from the Alaskan Eskimos in the vicin- 
ity of Bering Strait ; also the prevalence 
of driftwood on the Oreenland costs 
amd the north coast of the Spitzbergen 

*Collinsen: Journ) of H, M.S. Aire petsy, 
ectited Ley his beyther, prp. 147-142. 

{ MoClore ; The Discovery of the Northwest 
Passare, edited! Wy (shorn, p. 71 

‘Collinson : -L. ¢., p. 29 


§ Richards: The Polar Repions, p, 243, 
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Islands, the species indicating that a 
large portion of this wood came from 
northern Siberia. 

The voyage of the Aran verified his 
previous calculations in a remarkable 
manner, That vessel became fast in the 
ine at a point northwesterly fron New 
Siberia, September az, 1493. It thence 
drifted toa point north of the Spitzber-. 
gen Fslunds, having passed about mid- 
war between Franz Josef Land and the 
North Pole. It was released from the 
ice Jone 14, 1896, thus having drifted 
for 73 months, the distance made good 
heing goo miles. At the beginning of 
the drifting the rate of the corrent was 
a httle more than half a mile per day, 
and inerested to ote mile mer the en. 

Having established the existence of 
these two prevailing surface currents, 
mani noting that both eventually flow to 
southerm Greenland, the question arises: 
as to why the jerretfe did not drift 
almost due north, tmstead of bearing 
of to the west. The #new went al- 
most directly toward the eastern const 
of Greenland. [t is trae thot after the 
loss of the /ravetic, Commander De Long 
and his party fountl themselves on ice 
drifting rapidly northward. Asalready 
noted, the last 26 days’ drifting of the 
boat covered about one-sixth of the en- 
tire distance. These facts stigest a 
broad strat north of Bennett Island, 
bevoud which is the corner of a Intge 
tract of land dividing the deep Arctic 
channel traversed by the “rim from the 
shallow sea through which the /ranetfe 
drifted, The final accelerated rate and 
northward direction of De Long's drift 
seem lo indicate proximity to this strait, 

This sta extends from Bennett Island 
to Banks Land: It is about 50 or 4a 
fathoms deep olong the track of the 
feanetic, ond perhaps from roo to. 200 
fathoms west of Hanks Land, where it 
ig known as Beaufort Sea. 

That land probably extends to the 
north of Beanfort Sea can be inferred 
from the fact that the ice found here is 
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very old, the sea seeming to haye no 
broad outlet through which the ice can 
escape, as itdoes north of Siberia. The 
openings to the east are long and rather 
natrow channels, ‘This docs not argue 
against a tolerably broad exponse of 
water extending westward: for, the cur- 
rents setting custward prevent the ice 
from escaping to the west. It seems 
probable that land, continuous or nearly 
50, mist extend far westward from off 
Banks Land; for, this supposed land 
and the eastward currents might well 
explain why itis that the ice never re- 
cedes far northward from the northern 
enast of Alaska nor westward from 

Qsborn thus speaks of the fice en- 
countered by McClure in Beaufort Sen : 
“Tee of stupendous thickness and in 
extensive toes, some seven or eight 
milésin extent, wisseen on ¢ither hand : 
the surface of it not flat, such as wesee 
in Bains Strait and the adjacent seas, 
but rugged with the accumulated snow, 
frost, and thaws of centuries,"" * 

Such are the arguments for the ex- 
istence of a tract of lund extending from 
near the northwest corner of Banks 
Land, or from Prince Patrick Island, to 
a point north of New Siberia, based 
upon the drifting of the ice on the one 
hind and upon its age and campata- 
tively slight movement on the other 
hand. , 

Let us next consider what are the in- 
dications from the tides, [nthe first 
place, the tide at Point Barrow is semi- 
diurnal in character, with » mean range 
of o.4 foot, the flomd coming from th 
went. Thiscan not come through Bering 
Strait, because the tide inumediately 
south of the strait has scurcely 1-foot 
tange, with a large diurnal inequality, 
und at a short distance north of the 
strait, at Fitlekaj, where the Pepa win- 
tered in 1878-79. the range of the semi- 
diurnal tide was carefully meastired and 
found to be only o.2 foot. Whence 

"McClure: L,.c., 7. 53. 
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comes the Poimt Harrow tide? It can 
not comé from the worth or eust, bectitie 
all observers agree that the flood comes 
from the west, and that it is high water 
on the western side of the point con- 
siderably enriier than on the eastern,’* 
De Long's party made careful observa- 
tions upon the tide at Bennett Island, 
and these show a range of 2 feet. Such 
a range, diminished by the broadening 


of the shallow sea to the east of this 


island, might well be reduced to that 
found at Pott Barrow, provided one 
considers that the range generally di- 
minishes off headlands and capes. On 
the other hata, if no land exists north 


of Point Barrow, how can the tide there 


be much less than that found at Hennett 
Island, and how cat the flood come from 
the west? For, practically all of the 
Arctic Ocean tide is derived from the 
Atlantic, chiefly throngh the Greenland 
Sea, and without land nearthe Pole one 
of these stations would be reached! about 
as well as the other, 

The reasons for not drawing the 
boundary straight from the Bennett 
Island cormer to the Banks Land corner, 
bint deflecting it to the south, are, first, 
the apparent necessity for such a bend 
in order that the direction of the flood 
tay better accord with observation, and 
that the times of the tides of northern 
Alaska may be consistent with those at 
Bennett Island, and, second, the smal! 
north-and-south movement of the ice 
north of Alasku indicating that the sen 
is here probably narrower than it is 
farther west, or north of Siberia. 

In the extreme north this land can 
not extend much beyond the Pole to- 
ward Franz Josef Land, because this 
would undoubtedly have there coused a 
bend in the track of the /vom'r drift. 

* Thumias Sintpeon ; Discoveries on the North 
Coast of America, (Sa6-1859, pp. 16¢, 162, bbe. 

wep ste aml Papers, Nave, vel. 43 (| 1554}, 

itz, 

Lieut, PH. Ray; Report of the Interma- 
tonal Polar Expelition to Point Harrow, 
Alaska, p. O78, 
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Furthermore, the tndiminished range 
of tide at Bennett Isiand perl indt- 
cates that the Nansen channel doce not 
greatly broaden at the Pole. 

Between this supposed land and the 
islattds recently discovered by Sverdrup 
may be other islands, forming # contit- 
uation of the Arctic Archipelago and 
separited from one another by channels 
of moderate depths, or perhaps this lind 
approaches the Garfield Coastanid Grant 
Land. Atany nite, the range of tide 
diminishes from 2 fect at Cape Sheridan 
to 144 feet at Northumberland Sound, 
Penny Strait; and Lockwood and Hrain- 
ard judged the tide to be small at Greely 
Fiort. These indicate that the access 
of the tide from the north is not alto- 
gether unrestricted! ; in fact, part of the 
tide at Northumberland Sound comes 
from the cast through Helcher Channel. 

We come vow to ancather question. 
A few tides hove been observed along 
the morthern coast of Alaska by the ex- 
plorer, Thomas Simpson. They show 
that the tide on the outer coast occurs 
nearly simultaneously from Pomt Bar- 
row to Camden Bav-and Simpocn Cove. 
But os the international boundary line ts 
approgched a great change takes place: 
the tide at Demarcation Point, not roo 
iniles farther cast, is about seven hours 
jater in‘its time of oceorretice, Obser- 
vations are not sufficient for showing 
how this change takes place, but it cer- 
tainly occurs. The set of the flood 
along the outer opast is given 04 easterly 
for all points where it has been ohserved 
froin Point Barrow to and beyond Cape 
Bathurst: but such observatiois are 
yery meager, probably on account of 
the smallness of the tide, This would 
seem to preelude the possibility of the 
principal part of the tide comung from 
the north or east ; hence the probable 
approach of the polar land to Banks 
Land, orto Prince Patrick Island, or to 
Grant Land. 

* Simpson: Discoveries on the North Coast 
of Ammoerica, 1836-99, pp. 115, 117, 191-123, 
12, 138, (6-162, voz, 78, hs. 
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an island about 100 mtles im 
ted from the coast 
by o shallow strait about 75 miles wide 
in its narrowest pari By assuming 
that deeper water exists to the west of 
the strait and island, and that the tide 
comes from the west, it seems possible 
to account for the suilden change in. the 
time of tide: for, the main weve, going 
north of the island, would control the 
time of the tide to eastof itaniin Mac- 
kenzie Bay, and deep water west of the 
island and shallow strait would cause 
the tide at Camden Bay and westward 
to occur renimrkably early, just as if 
this const were al the head of a deep, 
snddenlyterminited canal extending 
northwesterly. 

hmmetately eastward from this sup- 
posed strait both Simpson andl Me- 
Cluret found that the waves became 
more like thote upon a sea of same map- 
nitnde, ond the latter; sailing a little 
north of east, found the depths to tap- 
idly increase from 9 to 42 fathoms, and 
spon to 193 with no bottom, 

Now, the qnestion is, Why this more 
seii-like appearance, tinless some huge 
obstruction lies intimediately to the 
west? It may, of course, be partly due 
to the open water caused by the influx 
of the Mackenzie. | 

It will be of interest to note that sev- 
eral Arctic authorities have at various 
times suspected or inferred the exist- 
ence OF land near the Pole. 

Richordson says: *' The Eskimos of 
Point Barrow have a tradition, reported 
by Mr Simpson, surgeon of the /Yourr 
[in 1832], of some of their tribe having: 
been carried to the north on ice broken 
up in o southerly pale, and arriving, 
after many tights, at a hilly country 
inhabited by people like theme#elves, 
speaking the Eskimo language, by 
whom they were well received. After 
a long stay, one spring in which the ice 
remained! without movement they re- 
turned without mishap to thelr own 


. Hhicspat ire - ‘Lt Pe 17h. 
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country and reported their adventures, 
Other Eskimos have since then been 
catried away on the ice, and are sup- 
pose to have tesched the northern 
land, from whence they hove not as-yet 
returned. An obscure indication of 
land to the north was actually perceived 
from the masthead of the Afocer when 
off Point Barrow.''* 

On. August 15, 1850, Captain Me- 
Clure, anchored off Y ‘arborough Tolet, 
about half way from Point Barrow to 
Demarcation Point, writes : 

“The packed ice today, as far as the 
eye cin reach, appears solid and heavy, 
without 2 drop of water discernible, 
The refraction has been considerable, 
giving to the edge of the pack the ap- 
pestance of a continuous line of chalk 
cliffs, from go to go feet in height. 
From the light shady tint, which in dif- 
ferent parts of the pack is distinctly 
visible, | should be Inclined to think 
that there may be many of the same 
kind of islands as those we have met 
with, extending to the northward, and 
impeding the progress of the ice, thereby 
keeping this sea eternally frozen,''+ 

Captain Collitson, who wintebed at 
Simpson Cove, 1553-1854, actually un- 
dertook a sledge journey in the spring 
northward, one object of which was to 
see if land would not be reached, ‘The 

Sta apps of the ice cansed him soon 
to abandon the project. He writes: 

"T therefore returmed, aml with sor- 

row gave up an attempt which . . 
1 had looked forward to with much in- 
terest; thinking that, with anything 
like a favorable road, I should reach 
73° N. lotitude, and settle the ques- 
tion with regard to the open sea, which 
certainly docs not mppear to exist here 
in the same manner as it does to the 
north of the Asintic continent,”’ { 

In.t$73 Admiral Sherard Osborn read 
a paper before the Royal Geographic 

* The Poiar Regions, p, 240, 
{ McClure: Lc, p. te. 
' Collinson: L. ¢, p. 312. 
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Society in which he predicted the ex- 
istence of an archipelago or land extend- 
ing fram tear Prince Patrick Island up 
verv near to the Pole and thence to 
Wrangell Island, this forming the 
northern boundary of a nearly incloserd 
sea. * 

A probably less happy prediction was 
tide by Petermonn, who contemplates! 
land extending wortheasterly from 
(sreenland, thence across the Pole to 
Wrangell stun. 

_ Sir Clements Markham is quoted as 
haying said in November, 1496 - 

“ Personally, as 1 do rot believe in 
any lond near the Pole, of on this side 
of it beyond Frany Josef Land, I trust 
an attempt will be made to explore an- 
other portion of the Arctic regions, 1 
beliewe there is land, probably in. the 
form of large istunds. between Prince 
Patrick Land and the New. Siberia 
Taluneds."' + 

Prentiss discredits there being mitch 
land north of Bering Strait, but his 
Teasons for so doth can hoanily be re- 
garded ps convincing. 


ADDENDUM 


Since reading the above paper, I ac- 
cidentally came across a paper hy Mar: 
cus Baker, in Volume 5 of the NATIONAL 
GroGRAraIC MAGAZINE, entithed ‘An 
Undiscovered island off the Northern 
Coast of Alaska.”’ He sngpests that 
the supposed tand be called Keenan Ts- 
land. The following statenients are 
there furnished by Captain Edward P, 
Herendeen, who ‘for many vears was 
engaged t in whaling : 

“Tt is often told that natives winter- 
ing between Harrison and Camden Bays 
have seen land to the north in the 
bright, clenr days of spring. 

“Tn the winter of 1886-"87, Ushariu, 
in enterprising Eskimo of Ootkeavie, 

"Clements Ro Murkham: The Threshold 
af the Coknown, pp. 2iepaa. 

1 Prentiss: The lireat Melar Current, p. 1g : 
set aleo:p, bi, 
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was very anxious for me to get some 
captain to take him the following sum- 
mer, with his family, canoe, antl outfit, 
tothe northeast as far as the ship went, 
and then he would try to find this mys- 
terions land of which he had heard so 
much = but no one cared to bother with 
this venturesome: Eskimo explorer. Soa 
confident was this man of the truth of 
thes: reports that he wis cager to sail 
away into the unknown, like another 
Columbus, in search of an Eskimo par- 
ndise."* | | 
“The only report of land having been 
seen by civilized man in this vicinity was 
made by Captain John Keenan, of Troy, 
New York, in the seventies. He was 
at thot tine in cormand of the whaling 
bark Stemdow!, of New Bedford. Cap- 
tain, KReennn said that after taking sev- 
eral whales the weather beeame thick, 
and he stood to the north underessy sail, 
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and was busily engaged in trying out 
and stowing down the oiltaken, When 
the fog cleared off, land was distinctly 
geen to the north by him and all the 
men of his crew; but, as he was not on 
a yoyagve of discovery and there were 
fo whales in sight, he was obliged’ to 
give the order to keep away to the south 
in search of them. The sitecess of his 
voyage depended on keeping among 
whales, 

“The fact was often discussed among 
the whalemen on the return of the fleet 
to San Francisco in the fall. The posi- 
tion of Captain Keettan’s ship at the 
time land was seen has d irom my 
mind, except that it was between Har- 
tison and Camden Bays." 

Tt will be neticed that these stite- 
ments would place the island a little to 
west of the position shown on the ac- 
CumMpanying map, 


NOTES ON MANCHURIA 


By U.5.Cowsvut Hesxgy B. Mitrer, Nivcawanc, Mancuvrerta 


work! where the wagon of cart 

traffic is eqnal to that of Niuch- 
wing, The carts compete with the 
riilroadts in ahaulof goo miles or nore. 
Thing the winter months, when the 
roads are firmly frocen, there are wot 
less than. 2,000 carts, each carrying twa 
tons, per day coming to the port, each 
drmwn by from four to seven mules or 
ponies: Some of these carts are from 
thirty to forty dayson the roads, in order 
to reach the market. It is under such 
eonditions a8 these that the thude of 
Niuchwang, amounting to nearly $20,- 
000,000 per yeor, lias grown. It is a 
mistake to attribute the growth of this 
trade to the btilding of the Russian 
tiilway, The railways are just begin- 
ning to have an influence toward im- 


| BELIEVE there ts no place in the 


trade tn’ Mane 


proving the trade of the country, and 
the natives ore only beginuing to alter 
their methods to meet these mew con- 
ditions. It is plain that the railways 
will add much to the development of 
the productiveness and trade of the 
country, but that remains for the fature 
to show. The country has made this 
marvelous growth independent of the 
railways, ancl what it will do with them 


will depend upon the wisdom of the 


rulway managenent. 
Before 1902 proces all the foreign 
tia came through the 
port of Ninchwang, and the Chinese an- 
tial customs Teturns guve the complete 
statement of imports and exports for all 
the country. This was altered to a con- 
sidernble extent by imparts and exports 
in 1902 through Dalny, Port Arthur, 
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and Vladivestok. In 1903 the situation 
changed still fotther, and foreign im- 
ports now enter through Ninuchwang, 
Dalny, and Port Anhor via Tientsin, 
Chin Wang Tao, and thence by rail 
over the Chinese railway recently com: 
ae to the River Liso at Shin Min 
‘Tun; aiso bythe Russian railway from 
Vindivostok and Siberia and Russia, 
Another important ronte has been 
opeved into Manchuria from thesea up 
the Amur River and thence up the Sun- 
pari River by large river steamers to 
Kirin, | 

There are no records telling the origin 
of the goods inmperted. American goods 


Teach here in many ways, Some come: 


from Honykony and Canton, large quan- 
tities from Shanghai, and some from 
japan, while much American cotton. is 
mantifactured into yarn and goods in 
Japan and then shipped to this piace. 


NATURAL WHALTH OF MANCHURBIA 


The year 1903 was the best that Man- 
churia has ever known as to its prodtie- 
tion, Crops were inusnally good, and 
prices were also good, Hoth Manchurin 
anil Mongoliaare tiarvelously rich, and, 
under a good government, with trims- 
portation provided and its timber and 
mineral wealth developed and added to 
its. agricultural resources, Manchuria 
will prove one of the greatest markets 
for United States goods; as well as a 
splendid field for the investment of 

inited States capital, In gq and 
tSo4 It was the held of war: between 
China and Japan; in ig00 it was the 
district of the Huser movements that 
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were 50 destructive, and -now again, in 
ryo4, it is the theater of war between 
Russia acd Japan. 

Notwithstanding all these wars, the 
contre continies to grow in -prodyct- 
iweness and comrerce. Its people are 
largely industrious, frugal, and capable, 
ik west only an enterprising, substan- 
tii], ond honest government to insure 
them preat) prosperity. 

Manchuria is not yet thickly popu- 
lated, and farms ore mostly in large 
tracts of too and 200 aeres, and even 
more. The great commercial develop- 
ment has come asia result of its agricul: 
tural development and the settlement of 
the conttry byagricultural people from 
other parts of China. | | 

Although the country is extremely 
rich in minerals, including coal, iron, 
copper, silver, gold, and other kinds, 
these have only been worked ina small 
and crude way by the natives; When 
the mineral wealth is developed and 
worked by modern methods in a manner 
fitting its ccomomic possibilities, Man- 
china will prove to he one of the richest 
sections of Asin. . 

it has the happy combination of a 
spiendid variety and vast quantities. of 
minerals, valuable forests, erent agti- 
ctltural wealth, aml an industrious, 
capable people, whose labor is, perhaps, 
the best in the world for its cost. In 
addition, if has good waterways and 
easy grades and a country in which rail- 
way construction and operation is very 
economical. All of these advantages 
are combined with a healthy, invigorat- 
ing climate, where crops never fail. 


THE RED ANT VERSUS THE BOLL WEEVIL 


4 MIGHTY interesting and effi- 

,  clent little insect, o ted ant, 

= worth perhaps a quarter of a 
billion dollars annually to our country, 
has heen discovered among the Indian 


cotton helds of Guatemala by ©, F, 
Cook, of the Department of Agriculture, 
Ttis believed when introduerd into our 
southern States the ant will save us 
millions, perhaps hundreds of millions, 


Rep ANT versus Bott Weevit 


af dollars each year by checking the 
boll weevil pest, whose ravages have 
become so terrible of late. During the 
mast three vears the boll weevil has cut 
in half the value of the cotton harvest 
of ten counties of Texas which it has 
invaded, All efforts to check the wee- 
vil have been in vain, It has spread 
with the rage of an epidemic, until the 
Southern States are dreading that they 
Will see one-half or all of their cotton, 
erop, whose normal value ls $500,000, - 
ooo, swept away, The boll weevil ts a 
kind of beetle, living on the bolls of 
the cotton tree. A single pair of boll 
weevils will multiply in o single season 
into millions of ravenous aml destructive 
isechs. 

Some time ago the investigators of the 
Department of Agricultnre learned of a 
variety of cotton grown by the Indians 
in Goatetnala which seemed not to be 
stitmect to the attacks of the boll weevil, 

The Secretary of Agnculture accord- 
ingly dispatched Mr ©. F, Cook to 
Gintermalsa to ascertain whether it pos. 
sessed in reality any quality enabling it 
to resist the boll weevtl or to learn other 
canses of its immunity from the attacks 
of the insect. 

A thorough search by Mr Cook shows 
that the weevil is present ond able to 
injure the cotton, but reveals also an 
active cnemy which keeps it in check. 
This is a large reddish-brown ant, which 
is uttracted to the cotton by the food 
which itsecures from three setsof extra 
floral nectaries. a | 

The ant attacks the weevil on sight 
nod finds it an easy prey. The ant’s 
mandibles are large enough to grasp the 
weevil around the middle and pry apart 
the joint between the thorax and the 
abdomen, The long flexible body is 
bent at the site time in a circle, to in- 
sert the sting at the unprotected poimt 
where the beetle’s strong amoris open. 

The poison tukes effect instantly, the 
beetle censes to struggle, and, with its 
legs twitehing feebly, is carried away in 


the jaws of its captor. As with many 
other insects when-stung by wasps, the 
paralysis if permanent. Even when 
taken away from the ants, the beetles 
do not recover, 

The adroit and businesslike manner 


in which the beetle is disposed of seems 
to prove beyond question that the ant 


is by structure and by instinct especially 
equipped for the work of destruction, 
and is, in short, the true explanation 
of the fact that cotton is successfully 
cultivated by the Indians of Alta Vera 
Paz in spite of the presence of the ball 
weevil. 

Instead of congregating im large num- 
bers on the cotton in the immediate 
vicinity of their nests, the ants have, 
as it were, the good sense to spread 
themselves through the field. from two 
to four and five usually being found da- 
ing inspection duty on each plant, In 
some places there seemed to be not 
enough ants to go arotnd, and here the 


heetles were more numerous. Earely, 





too, certain flowers or branches seemed 
to have been overlooked, beetles being 
found on the same plants with the ants. 
In such instances, indeed, the young 
flawer or boll was generally riddled 
with panctores, asthough mary beetles 
had aynited themselves of a rare oppor- 
tunity of feeding tmlisturbed, 
Cotton-growing among the Indians 
is something of q special art, the oom- 
munity being supplied by a few men, 
aware, as it were, of the secrets of the 
business. They know nothing about 
the weevil and ite rayoges, and ascribe 
such damage as occurs to other harmless 
insects of cyen to superstitions causes, 
guch as the failure of the owner to ab- 
stain from salt at the time of planting. 
The ant, however, is definitely associa- 
ted in their minds with cotton, and they 
do not expect to secure a goml crop 
unless these insects favor the plants 
with their presence. Some of the In- 
dians give the ant a special name, 
kelep,'’ not applied to any other 
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species, but itis also referred to as '' the 
animal of the cotton. * 

The perennial tree cotton furnishes 
permanent breeding places, so that the 
conditions are most favoralile to the 
properties af the beetles in large nom- 

s. The ants, however, are evidently 


able to bold them tn: check, and thts: 


permit the regular cultivation of the 
atnnal variety of cotton by the Indians. 


lf the cotton ant can survive a long: 


(ry season and perhaps cold weather‘ in 
the tuble-lands of Guatemala, it might 
casily learn to hibermate in Texas, as 
hasthe boll weevil. Theant, indeed, is 
much better able to-protect itself against 
frost, since it exeavates a nest three fect 
ormore inthe ground, That it isa ren- 
sonably hardy insect is shown also by the 
fact that several individuals have sur- 
vived confinement for twelve dave with- 
out food and seem now to be thriving on 
a diet of cane jvice, To take worker 
nots to Texas will be evidently a very 
easy matter, but to obtain queens and to 
establish permanent colonies may require 
cousiderable time and experiment and a 
thorough study of all the habits of the 
Species. | 


Although the-cotton seems to be es- 
pecially adapted to attract the ant by 
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mean of Ls mumerons nectaries, the in- 
sect is not, like some of the members of 
its class, confined to a single plant or to 
asingle kindof prey. It was observed 
finning about on plants of many differ- 
ent families, and it attacks and destrovs 
insects of every order, including the 
hemipters, andevencentipedes. Cathe 
other hand, it does not do the least it- 
jury to the cotton or to any other plant, 
a0 Tar ag has beeneascertatined, and it can 
be handled with impanity, having Tene 
of the waspish ill temper of so many of 
the stinging and biting ants of the 
tropics. ; 

Since where once extublished it exists 
in large numbers and seeks its prey act- 
ively, the ant i4 a much more efficient 
destroyer of noxions insects than the 
spider or the toad, - It seems, in short, 
not tolikely to become a valued asset 
in the agriculture of tropical and snb- 
tropical countries, if mot in temperate 
reqwions, 

Efforts will numediately be directed 
toward tntroducing the ant to the cotton 
fieldsof Texus. Mr Cook has Men sup. 
plied with all the funds and assistance he 
needs, and the Secretary of Agriculture 
will be much disappointed if good re- 
sults ane nint realized. 





GEOGRAPHIC NOTES 


SIR HENRY M. STANLEY 
isyr- May se, roy 


HEN in-tS7o the world became 
tlarmed at not hearing from 
Livingstone for some time, Stanley, the 
soldier, newspaper correspondent, atic 
Abyssinian explorer, was dispatched ta 
find him by James Gordon Bennett, of 
the New Vork /fensld, 

Stanley cnt across from Zanzibar and 
found Livingstone at Ujiji, on Lake 
Tanganyika. He had been surrounded 
by Arch slayvers, his supplies destroyed, 


and his communication with the ses- 
coustinterrupted. After-heimng relieved 
by Stanley, Livingstone returned to 
Lake Hangweolo, where he died in 1Ait3. 

In 1874 Stanley took up the work of 
Livingstone, He started fram Zanzibar. 
After circling Victorin Nvanra, he ex- 
plored Albert Nyanza and Tanganyika, 
and discovered Albert Edward Nyanga, 
He then descended the Lualabo Basin, 
which brought him tothe Kongo,which 
he followed to the ocean. 

Stanley was thus able to solve the last 


great African problem, namely, that 
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Tanganyika and the waters west of it 
belonged to the basin of the Kongo and 
and not to the Nile. 

But of more practical value than the 
determination of the question of the 
headwaters of this river was the open- 
ing up to the commerce of the world of 
the densely populated countries along 
the banks of the Kongo and its tributa- 
ries, Stanley rentized the rich com- 
merce that could be developed paces | 
the millions of Africans: He force 
Etrrope to his way of thinking, and 
inte than any other individual precipi- 
tated the partition of Africa. THe was 
chosen to be the first organizer und url - 
ministrator of the Kongo regions, where 
in ive years he introduced order and 
government. He lived to se railways 
and telegraph lines built ond steamers 
whistling in the wilderness he opened, 

and an anntial cominerce amounting to 
$20,000,000 for the Kengo. territory 
alone. 

Tn t387 Stanley started to crass Africa 
ugnin, this time from west to eust, to 
relieve Emin Pasha. After leaving the 
Songo he forced his way through a vast, 
almast impenetrable, forest, and saw 
the pigmies discovered by Du. Chaiili 
twenty-five years before, ond the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, 


LAP aa pee WORLD ON THE EQUIY- 
A IT PROJECTION 


OOKING. at the ordinary map of 
the World on Mereator’s projection, 

one would imagine that Canuda was 
twice the size of the United States, when 
usm niatter of fact it is only slichtly 
latwer. Situilarly Siberia and all lands 
distant from the equator are vastly ex- 
aggernted to the eye on Mercator's pro- 
jection, Hence a large and convenient 

wall map of the world, that will yive 

each country, whether on the equator 
or in the arctics, in true propertion is 
welcome, specially in these days when 
there isso much desite to compare the 
enotmons Tecent territorial expansion 
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of the powers, Sucha map, giving the 
arene of all lands in troe propwartion, 
has just been published by C. S. Ham- 
mond Co., of New York. The map is 
3 feet § inches by § feet and in 7 colors, 
The projection used was invented by 
Prof. C. B. Mollweide, in 1305. It is 
an ecqual-siriace projection in which 
the entire surface of the earth is repre- 
sented inclosed within an elliptic out- 
line, whose major ond minor axca rep 
resent the equator and central meridian 
respectively with aratio of ator. The 
parallels are straight lines, ond the me- 
ridinns, ellipses, aml each sone or sub- 
division of the projection is in due pro- 
portion to the corresponding area on the 
sphere... The distances of the parallels 
from the equator line are computed noe 
the formula characteristic of the 
jection, The meridians are placed 1 rs 
degrees aplirt. 

‘The map published by C, 5. Ham- 
mond Ca, has four insert maps, each 
tt hy 8 inches—Asin, Europe, United 
States, and the world on Mercator's pro- 
jection. It contains an index of the 
principal countries. giving the area and 
population, and an index of the islands 
anil of the principal cities, The Amer- 
icas occupy the centerof themap. The 
Ptice of the map is $5.00, mounted on 
rollers and backed with cloth. 





PEARY’S PLANS FOR HIS POLAR 


EXPEDITION 
MOMMANDER R. E. PEARY, 
LU. S. N., is making arrange- 


ments to send an auxiliary ship to the 
Arctic this suntmer, gomny as far north 
as Etah and Cape Sabine (79 degrees 
north latitude). The ship will place a 
depot of coal. ami Commander Peary 
will make arrangements with the Whale 
Sound Eskimos to collect meal and va- 
riows provisions for the nseof his North 
Polar expedition during the year 1905. 
The auxiliary shipwill go north about 
the first of Joly and retum about the 
first of September. ‘The itinerary of 
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the voyage will include ports of the 
Newfoundland, Labrador, Greenland, 

Ellesmere Lard, and the Bafftin's Ray 
coast. The unique feature of this pre- 
liminary trip will be the fact that Com- 
mitider Peary his made arrangements 
to comfortably accommodate a number 
af passengers, The opportunity to hag 
walrus ond polar beare will doubtless 
attract many sportsmen, while scientific 
men will be interested in this unusual 
opportunity tostudvethnology and peal. 
ogy of the great white North. Uom- 
matier Peary bes entrimted the details 
of making trp the party to the Committee 
on Applications,at 4 Weat Twenty-ninth 
street, New York city. 


SOME RECENT ENGLISH STATEMENTS 
ABOUT THE ANTARCTIC 


[San arti¢le about the Englisit Ant- 
arctic Expedition in the Sroffid 
Creagrapirrce! Magazine (or May, 1904, 
at pace 965, 11 ih stated that ‘the fyy- 
euery succeeded in proving thie noti- 
existence of Wilkes. TLand.'’ In an 
atticle by Sir Clements R. Markham, 
President of the Roval Geographic ye 
dety, ‘' The Antarctic Expedition,” 
The Geogwaphical fourral for May, Sana 
at page 551, he states: *'On March 3 
the Jijenwey passed through the Hal- 
leny group. Contitming westward to 


the roth meridian, near Adéle Land, 


it was found that the coast line shown 
on the chart east-of that land isa mis- 
take. Wo such land exists.” 

ff Copfarn Seott, after passing through 
the Balleny Islands, en/y saticd os far 
west ty fte roots merrdian, he cond at 
the most have disproved the existence 
of the extremest western points which 
Wilkes thought he sighted, uamely, 
Ritiggold Knoll and Elid Peak: but as 
nothing appears to be said so far of the 
latitude in which the O¥swurr sailed 
west, even this must retin-a open 
question until further information ; ancl 
the statement that *'the Discovery Stic- 
ceeded in proving the non-existence of 


such land extsts,”' 


was FeOcon 
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Wilkes Land," which éexterds forsome 


fifty-five degrees: of longitude west of 
136° east longitude, is simply prepos- 

Terous, 

ff Captete Seoff dnt nos sail west) af 
r50° cast fougitude, he did not get 

Within some sixteen degrees of longt- 
tude, over three hundred miles, of Adélie 
Land, and be did not approach Cape 
Hudson, Potnt Emmons; Point Case, 
Point Alden, Peacock Hav, and Disap- 
pointment Bay, ad therefore Sir Clem 
ents @. Markham’s statement ‘* that 
the coast line shown on the chart east 
of that [Adélie] land is:a mistake ; no 
is entirely wnwar- 
ramtect, 

At seems well to call the attention of 
Americans to this matter, so that they 
may take cognizance of tlie fact that 
some Hritish geographers, led hw Sir 
Clements R. Markham, will perhaps 
make tenéwed efforts to Sntother and 
obliterate all remembrance of Anterican 
discoveries in the Antarctic. 

Enwts Swirt Bauer, 
Pttladeiphia, May 21, Poug. 


SEARCH FOR BARON TOLL 


(ie Imperial Academy of Sciences 

at St Petersburg has offered a 
reward for finding Baron Toll's expedi- 
tion or any "traces.of tt, 

Baron Edward Toll, chief of the Polar 
expeition sent ont by the Acadenty of 
Sciences, left the Bennett Island, lying 
north of New Siberia, on November 8 
rgo2, taking a southern direction, He 
aamiedl be the astronomer 
Seeberg and two Jakoots, Vassily Goro- 
khov, with the strmame Chichak, ond 
Nicolas Protediakonow, with the sur- 
name Onook, The party seem to have 
been corned away by the ice, as thre 
searches heretofore have been in vain, 
A reward of 5,000 roubles is offered by 
the Academy of Sciences for finding the 
whole ek ar ay part of it, andl a re- 
ward o rowbles for giving the first 
exact rodieatious of tracing the party. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


N the:same farm in Potter county, 

Pennsylvania, are two strong, 

clear springs which bubble up out of 

the white sand with great force, and 

about three mules. distant i another 
spring of like character. 

Tf a chip were thrown inio each of 
these and could float on uninterroptedly 
to the sea, they would reach their des- 
tination. many thousands of miles apart. 
One is the fountain bead of the Genesee 
River, which fows-into Loke Ontario, 
and finally reaches the seo at the mouth 
of the Gulf of St Lawrence. The other 
48 the fountain head of the Aliegheny 
River, which unites at Pittsburg with 
the Monongahela to form the Ohio, and 
Trenches the sea ot the mouth of the 
Mississippi. The third is the fountain 
head of Pine Creek, which flows inte 
the West Branch of the Susquehanna, 
and Teaches the seu at Chesapeake Bay. 

Taomas W. Lioyn, 

Montenarsvitie, Pe 


SILA. WORM CULTURE 


HE Department of Agriculture 1s 
investigating the possibilities of 
silkworm culture m the United States. 
Itis hoped that it may in time be devel- 
oped to such an extent 4s to prove of 
benefit to those members of families 
whose time is not altogether occupied 
in other ways, To persons withing to 
experiment, and who can furnish proper 
food for the worms, the Department is 
distributing free of charge a small quan- 
tity of silkworm eges and-also a tantal 
of instructions. The proper food for 
silkworms consists of leaves from the 
different varieties of white mulberry 
tree and the Osage orange, The paper 
mulberry (with the fuxzy leaves) isnot 
stltable, nor Is the common red mi- 
berry. As the season is now open, ap- 
plications for the eggs should be made 
at once, and must be accompanied by a 


stitement as to the number and kind of 
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mulberry trees ar the amount af Osage 
orange which the applicant | 

otherwise the eggs will not be sent. If 
the variety of the mulberry is not known 
to the applicant, a sample of large leaves 
should be sent tathe Department. The 
Department of Agriculture buys the 
cocoons which the warms spin, paying 
for them (after they haye b ti dried } 
+5 cents to $1 2 ponnd, Bhatt hie to 
their quality, The work will prove an 
interesting pastime for women and chil- 
dren who can devote to it odd minutes 
during the day. 


Skanes to the Arctic Ocean, made by 
Ww J. Peters and F, ¢. Schrader i in 1g01, 
is described by them. im a hundsoime re- 
port jw  pabiabed by the Geological 

rvey, The journey involved a sledge 
trip with dogs of 1,600 miles, and from 
the Yukon to the Arctic Oeean was 
through country which had oot been 
previously penetrated by white men. 
Notinng in Alaskan or Aretic explora- 
tion sUTpiisses the harditude of these 
two men pushing across the unknown 
arctic wilderness ond trusting to luck 
to meet a whaling ship on the coast to 
bring them home. Mr Schrader, with 
Alfred H. Brooks, was the Genlogicul 
Survey explorerof Cape Nome in 1844, 
and with Gerdine, Witherspoon, and 
Mendenhall, of the Wrangell Moun- 
tains in tooo and ig07. Mr Peters is 
at present with the Ziegler Polar Expe- 
dition as the representative of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society and director 
of the scientific work of the expedition, 


An interesting ton of the amount 
of gomis shipped abroad from the 
different ports of the United States in. 
1963 and 1893 has been prepared by 
the Bureau of Statistics. New Vork, 

New Orleans, and Galveston show the 
largest pain, New York's exports have 
grown from 347 million dollars in 1894 
to 4716 millions in 1903; those of New 
Orleans, from &5 millions in 1893 to: 5 
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millions In rgoa3; and those of Gal- 
veston, from 36 millions in 193 to ra 
millions in 1003. Baltimore shows an 
Increase in exports from 75 millions to 
S4 millions; Boston, from §35 millions 
to Bo tailliows ; Philadelphia, from. 43 
millions to 73 millions ; Newport News, 
from 10 millions to 20 millions; Sa- 
vannah, from 23 millions to 3 millions ; 7 
San Fraucisco, from 24 millions to 32 
millions; anil Puget Sound, from 5 mil- 
lions to.27 millions of dollars. Charles- 
ton, 5, c., shows a decréase from 14 
millions to 3.5 milllons; and Norfoik 
irom 11 millions to g millions. The 
proportion of imports entering these 
ports differs littl: from eather years. 


Frederick A. Walpole, the botanical art- 
ixt of the Department of Agriculture, 
‘and a member of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, diel May 11, 104, of 
typhoid fever, at Cottage Hospital, 
Santa Barbara, Cal. He was comstd- 
ered the best plant artiat in the United 
States. his drawings having been used 
to illustrate various reports published 
by the Department of Ayricultire and 
the Smithsonian Institution, as well as 
the nartative of the Harriman Alaska 
Expedition, The greater part of his 
drawings remain unpublished, inmcliue- 
jing at remarkable scries of colored paint- 
lous of the mative poisonous plants of 
the United States vow on exhibition 
by the Department of Agnculore at 
St Louis. Mr Walpele’s death is re 
garded as an irreparable loss to botan- 
teal seitnee, Mr Walpole was born in 
Essex couuty, New York, in 1861. 


A New Pacitic Coal Field. The impor- 
tance to the whole Pacific coast of an ex- 
tensive deposit of good Alaskan caal that 
is accessible to the detan can not be 
overestimitel Such a coal field, ac- 
cording to the report of Dr . C. Mar- 
tin, of the U. 5S. Geological Survey, 
situated from 13 to 25 miles inland from 
Controller Bay, Alaska, It tin the 
valley of the Bering River, a good-sized 
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stream which flows tote Controller Bay 
east of Copper River. This coal area, 

ast presant recognized, COVvers Ob aren 
of So miles, the largest seam being 20 
feet thick, and was surveyed by Dr. Mar- 
tin in 1903. The coal is hard bitumi- 
mitts, 






A new meteorological observatory is to 
be established! at Tortasa, on the eastern 
coast of the Spanish Peninsali, some 
rig miestrom Valencia, This new ob- 
servatory, which is to be built by the 
Jesuits, will be Known as the ‘*Ob 
setvatotio de Fisiea Cosmica de! Kbro *’ 
(Physical pnd Cosmical Observatory 
of the Ebro). The buildings will be 
erected in the form of a cross, compris- 
ing four main roots, separated {rem 
each other, and several partly subter- 
hinéan apartments reserved for the im- 
stallation of instruments of exception- 
ally delicate construction, 

The management and direction of the 
imatillation is to be entrosted to Father 
Cirem, a man who stands remarkably 
hich among experts in the cosmical, me- 
teoralogical, and sstronomical sciences. 
He has spent the past four years in care- 
fully studying the most noted obserya- 
tories of Europe, after having estate 
lished and directed for six yeors the 
magnetic department of the well-known 
observatory of Manila, witich has ren- 
dered anid continues to remler such im- 
viluable sendoess to the navigators of all 
nations. H. A. Jonxsox, 

MS. Comm, Palenria, 


A Map ot St Louwiss— One of the most 
appropriate exhibits to he made by the 
U.S. Geological Sarvey at the Lowisiana 
Purchase Expaesntion Lins summer will 
be a topographic map of the city of St 
Louts and its environs. Copies of this 
map, which is mainly a result of-sur- 
veve made by Mr Charles E. Conke, 
tapographier, will be distributed gratui- 
tonsly to Exposition visitors as a me- 
mento of the Survey's work. 
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Webster's International Dictionary of 
the English Language. Heing the 
authentic edition of Webster's Un- 
abridged Dictionary, comprising the 
issties of 7 H6y, 879, amd r&4, thor- 
oughly revised and much enlarged 
uiider the supervision of Noah Porter, 
D D.,LL, D. With a voluminous 
appendix, to which is now added u 
Supplement of twenty-five thonsand 
worls and phrases, a Ganetteer of the 
world containing 235,000 names, etc,, 
etc. W.T. Harris, Ph. D.. L1.-D., ed- 
itar-in-chiei, Pp.2358. rzxois x45 
inches. Sprivgheld, Mass,, U.S. A-: 
G.& C. Metnam Company. 1904; 
To the reader of this Magazine the 

nicest usefnl feature of this new edition 

of Webster's International Dictionary 
is the completely revised “* Pronouncing 

Garetteer of 25,000 Place Names." 

Dorteg the past few venrs thousands 

of new towns hive spring inte promi- 

ence inthe Philippines, China, Siberia, 

South Africa, etc., many of which it 

his hitherto been itipoteible to locate, 

toless perhops in Same tnobtainable 
oficial gazetteer. All these names with 
concise descriptions giving the results 
of latest peavtaphical discoveries and of 
the censuses throughout the world in 
1900 and 190), have been included in 
the revised cilition, so that for complete- 
news and convenience Webster's Gazct- 
leer is now unequaled. Every one will 
welcome the uniform spelling of place 
nanies, due to the wise adoption by the 
editors of the rulings of the 17.8; Board 
on Geographic Names. of the Canadian 

Board on Geographic Names, and of the 

Royal Geographical Society. All ques- 

tionahle caves were referred to Henry 

Gannett, Chairman of the U.S. Board, 
Another dispensable feature of the 

new edition is the inclusion in the Sip- 

plement of hundreds of new Lerms that 
have arisen in the many branches of 
geography doring the pastdecade ‘The 
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editor for geology and geography was 
G. K. Gilbert: for meteorology, Get. 
A. W. Greely; for agriculture, A. C. 
‘Trne: 

The recent rapid changes and nddi- 
hons te the Kngtish language have atrik- 
ing evidence in the 25,000 words of the 
Supplement. These 25,000 names rep- 
resent 10 years’ growth in the English 
laigauge—the thonsands of new words 
that have come imto use, the old words 
that have changed their meanings, and 
ohsolete words that have been revived, 
Probably ne eqtial period in the devel- 
opment of the English-speaking race 
has. received so inany new names. One 
reqs that the past decade has been so 
prolific ih creating names is the sueces- 
son of new discoveries in all branches 
of sciences and life. Another is the 
closer imion of all peoples, new relations 
and ew conditions which require defi- 
nition. 

Some idea of the wealth in the vol- 
ume may be obtained from the. state- 
ment of the publishers that the atmouwsjnt 
of matter it contains would mike 75 
or mare Volumes such a8 ate usually 
soll for $i: coach, Notable features of 
work in addition to the Dictionary, Sup- 
plement, and Gazetteer are: 

Colored plates of flags, seals, etc., of 
the nations and-states, 5 pages: portrait 
of Noah Webster; preface by Nooh 
Porter, D. D., LL. 1: tmemoir of Noah 
Webster; prefuces to various editions of 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary: Hat 
of authors quoted os authority in this 
dictionary ; brief history of the English 
language; Inda-Gennonic roots in En- 
glish; explanatory notes on the revised 
etymologies; guide to pronunciation ; 
atthography; the metric system of 
weightsand measures ; explanatery and 
pronouncing dictionary of the names of 
noted hetitiows persons and places > cori. 
pletely revised pronouncing biograph- 
ical dictionary of 10.9000 names; pro- 
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nouncing vocabulary of Beripture proper 
names: pronouncing vocabulary of 
Greek and Latin. nates ; pronouncing 
vocabulary of common English Chris- 
tiannames | quotations, words, phrases, 
proverbs, and colloquial expressions, 
from the Greek, the Latin, and modern 
foreign languages; abbreviations and 
contractions used in writing and print- 
ing, also-arbitrary signs wsed in writing 
and printing ; 7O quarto pages contain- 
ing 5,000 pictorial illustrations, In ad- 
dition to the thousands of text hgures 
in the Dictionary and Supplement. 


Carpenter's Geographical Reader; Aus- 
tralia. our Colonies, and other Islands 
of the Sen. By Frank G. Carpenter. 
Ilistrated. Pp. 388. si: by 7% 
inches. New York: American Book 
Company. $0.fo. 

A well flustrated, well written, and 
trietworthy reader, It isthe fifth hook 
of Mr Carpenter's admirable series, the 
others; North America, South America, 
Hurope, and Asia, being in general use 
throughout the United States. A vol- 
vie on Africa is in press. 


Handy World Atlas and Gazetteer. 
33, x6inches, New York; F. Warne 
& Co, go cents. 

For the price, this is an admirable 
pocket atlas. I[tcontains 120 maps and 
10,000 entries In the Gazetteer, The 
maps are by John Bartholomew & Co. 


The Philippine Islands, 1493-1893. Vul- 
ame X11, 160t—1604. By Blairand 
Robertson, Tllustrated. Pp. 421. 6% 
by o4¢ inches, Cleveland, Ohio: Ar- 
thur H. Clark Company.  1go4. 

The documents contained m volume 
NTI cover t6o1—'03. The two notable 
events of this period are the great fire 
and the Chinese revolt, which ended in 
the slaughter or expulsion of all the 
Chinese on theislands. Frequetit refer- 
ences are made to the mids of the Min- 
danao pirates. The special feature of 
the book is the first appearance in Eng- 
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lish of (Chirino’s ‘* Relacion,'' giving an 
able deseription of the peoples, their 
ctstoms, life, etc., and of the missions 
during 1543-1602. 


Six Mok Dans L’Himalaya, Le Kara- 
komin, ¢t L’Hindu-Kush. Dr J, 
Jacot Guillamond. With maps anil 
illustrations. Pp. a60, 6% by oy 
inches. Neuchatel W. Sandoz, ed- 
iteur, Tqo4. 

This-is the accomnt of explorations 
in 1ga2 among the highest monntains 
of the world by the anthor and ©, Rck- 
enstein, A. E. Crowley, and M. G. 
Knowles. It is printed in large type 
and ott heavy paper. The Plustrations 
of scores of superb penks and massive 
tlaciers are wonderfully beautifel and 
iM pressive. 


Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, Vol. 

tl. Jobn Long's Journal, 1765-1752. 

329, Cleveland; The Arthur H. 

Clark Co, reooy. 

John Long, to whose travels the sec- 
ond volume of this atimirable series is 
devoted, was an Itudian interpreter and 
trader, His travels covered the région 
of the Great Lakes and the country to 
the northward, 

A biographical sketch of the author 
of each journal precedes it, and the notes 
and annotations ure admirable, enabling 
the reader to follow the routes, filling 
in and amplifying-the scanty references 
to incidents, ctistoms, ete. The series 
of volumes will serve a very valuable 
purpose in rescuing from loss a bexly of 
early history of which our knowledge 
is very meagre. H. G. 


Japan Today. By James A. B. Scherer. 
Tilustrated. Pp. 523. Philudelpisia : 
J. B. Lippincott & Co, rg904. 

A series of sketches and descriptions, 
rather disconnected! but very pleasantly 
drawn, by ateacher in the public schools 
of Japan. There is visible here, as in 
most recent books on Japan and her 
people, a notable tenderfcy toexaggerate 
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their recent progress and achicrements, 
even wile admitting their fanits, When 
itis stated in one breath that tliterate 
Japanese are practically nukoown, and 
in the next that only abont to per cent 
of the population attend school—s, ¢., 
half the proportion of this country, 
where illiterates ave fonnd—ome finds 
himself disposed to cnestion other state- 
tents; The story of the growth of 
Japan during the half century of her 
emancipation is strange enough, with- 
out recourse to exaggeration of her 
preséent condition. H. G. 


Handbook of Commercial Geography. 
Hy George G, Chisholm, 4th edition. 
Iiustrated. Pp. 6439. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co.  1qo3- 
This work, the pioneer text-book tn 

commercial geography, was first issued 

in 1849, and has since held its position 
as the standard work on the subject. 

Since its first publication, and in some 

measure at least asa result, the subject 

of commercial geography has grown to 
gteat importance, and is now taught in 
most of our high schools and in many 
colleges. It is untiecessary to cluiruc- 
terize this book, as it is well known 
wherever the English language ts wed 
amd commercial geography is tatight. 

It is sufficient to say that in tts snocess- 

ive editions the author has kept pace 

with the development of his subject, 
atid the book is still the standard an- 
thority, 


Turkish Life in Town and Country. 
By Lacy M. J. Garnett. I’p. 336. 
Tag. . 

Austro-Hungarian Life in Town and 
Country. By Francis H. B. Palmer, 
Pp. 30k, 1903. 

The above volumes are parts of a 
series of “Our European Neichbors,”’ 
edited by William H. Dawson and pub- 
lished’ by G. FP, Putnam's Sons, New 
York. 

Bath yolumesare interesting accounts 
of the home life of people little known 
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to American teaders. The first, besides 
treating adequately of the institutions 
ef the country and the home life of its 
penile, gives the reader a view of the 

remand of the Sultan's household at 
YVildiz Kiosk, It tells nlso of the other 
peoples besides Turks who are under 
the Sultan’ssway—tite Albanians, Mace- 
donians, Armenians, and Hebrews— 
closing with a chapter on the brigands, 
without which the story of rurbey 
would be incomplete. ‘The reader feels 
that here he has a dispassionate acconut 
af the Sultan's peoples, 

The story of the Austro-Hungarians 
tsequally well told, aml, while the home 
life of the various races which ¢o to 
make up this strangely assorted mon- 
urchy 1s graphically desenbed, much 
attention is given to the complex polit- 
ical conditions produced by harnessing 
together these incongruous peoples, Ger- 
mans, Magyars, Slavs: and others, and 
to the economic condition of hn Recpiee 

H. G. 
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ppt; ridge in Huntingdon County, 
wn Feshas ivan (net Allegrippes tor Alle- 


er pond in tuwn of Norfolk, Liteliteld! 
County, Connectiout trot Rlakley nor 
Blakeley). 

Hrantick ; bay, Dedvhester County, Marylatil 
(not Hromnack, ‘Brannack nor Hrunnocks |, 

Butikin ; jalan, Higham Bay, town of Hull, 
Tyrtenutls County, Massachusetts (met 


Pumpkin |. 

Celoran ; po -othee fine] tutitil stition, Chan- 

tougua Connty, Sew Vi (tort, Celercapy }. 

Cloiexs Jel Gabilin: tani) grant, Sin Benito 
County, Catifornm {not Stenega del Galii- 
Jatt}. 

Dotsers to cteel on tiorth side of Anmuprolis, 
Anne Arundel County, Maryland (ie 
Gravevird, Dorey, nor College). 

Highlane ; jak in.town of Winchester, 1ftch- 
fell Caninity, € Connection: (nat Lan 

Inchwagh ; lake in Livingston Coanty, ‘Mich. 
dypeutt | rvast Seteh was ener Micliun 

Lemon Hair: trer, Ax n County, 
(not Lemanfair nor Lemonfare}. 

Morgatt River, treat in Markt lich: 
fith) County, Commuectimut (rt Mohawk 


Aa 


rook }. 
Rotky Mount ; L-offiee, bowen aiid townaltt 
in Bidpecow’ County, an tows anal teewti- 


ghipin Noah County, North Carolina (aot 
Kiackyimomnt), 

Ronbys Hock; Yeates afi) railroad: static, 
Marshall nity, West Vingitia [not 

 Rodbrsrock nor Roabbra Reick), 

Sollurs + ruilroad station and palst fn Puipace 
River, Haltiteeare County, Maryland | not 
Siliere nor Soller), 

Spa: creek on south side of Annapolis, Anne 
Arurmile! County, Marrlind (aot Spaw nor 

Wit}. 
Stacie, jroat-offiee, eeltlettient, and creek, 
uglas County, Oregon (sot Sturveot 
Ter Mineve Chats. 
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Hanne; glacier, west slope of Mount McK iit. 
ley, Alaska | not Peter )_ 
Jon ay ae in western Wyornitte (not 
Dave, John Day's, John Grave, Jolin 
Gray ‘, Joh Gray, rere, oor Grey'al, 
esheque; creek in Livingston County, New 
York (not Coshaqua, Cashayue, iste, 
nor Kushagua ). 
snot La | town in Chester ooutrty,; Pa. 


Ant Lacc bern brut). 
ts; peoitit cel south kide of Magothy 
iitvor. Anne Artinde! County, MeL (net 


Duddie: Hinkdie'’s, Hivhiles, Uinplirers, 
Umirers, to Obisteuls }; 
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WRITE FOR TERMS | 





Back Volumes 


OF THE 


National Geographic Magazine 


The NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE has on hand 
& few copies of complete back volumes which may be obtained at the 
following prices: 
Vol.3, 180. . . . $5.10 |] Vol. 98,1898 . . , $2765 
Vol.6,1893 . .  ) ABO] yoy 11, 1900 
Vol, 6, 1894-5)... . 4.20 ae 
Web 7488). . 7, Boe | VO te teow, BO 
Vol.8,1807 . . . 800 | Vol.18,1902 . . . 250 


The NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE will psy the 
following prices for copies of certain back numbers: 

Vol. 1, 1889, No, 2, $1.00; No. 4, $100. 

Vol 2, 1500, No, 2, $1.00, 

Vol. 4, 1802, No. 1, $0.60; No, 2, $1.50; No. 3, $0.50; No, 4, 
20.50; No.6, $1.00; No. 6, $1.00, 

Vol. 10, 1890), No, 6, 30.50; Index, 20.50, 

Vol. 13, 1902, No. 1, $0.30. 


Hubbard Niemoria! Hall...Washington, D.C. 





ue department of Office Furniture, located on 6th floor, G St. side, is replete 
@° with the largest and moat extensive line of Office Furniture we have ever 
shown, comprising Roll-top Desks, Flat-tap Desks, Roll-top Typewriter Desks, 
Flat-top Typewriter Desks, Typewriter Tables and Cabinets, Office Tables, 
Revolving a and Sectional 


aces | Office Furniture | "= 


Revolving ba ——— prodnctolthe | 
best manufacturers in America and have all the qualeentiins of high-grade 
furniture, All are male of carefully selected stock, thoroughly seasoued! 
and kiln-ined. The desis ore fitted with non-binding drawers. We ore. 
also showing a complete line of the celebrated “‘ Danner" Revolving Hook- 
cases, Which are conesled to be the best on the market. Especial attention 
is called to our new Sectional Bookcase, embodying as it docs all the best 
fr of of other makes and several new ones of its. own. We offer o epscial 

t of these Hookcases, in weathered oak finish, complete in 4 sections, with 
base and top, non-binding doors.and duast- -proat sections ; inside nicely fin- 
ished and no metal bands or clips showing at the joints. “Made up in three 
different size sections. 


$16.00, Complete 
WOODWARD AND LOTHROP 


Now York Washingion Paris 


SPECIAL MAPS PUBLISHED BY THE NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Map of Manchuria and Korea (36 = 42 inches). 
| Prepared under the direction of the War Department. 


Map of the Philippines (5 feet 2 inches x 3 feet). 
Prepared under the direction of the War Department. 


pias Neste er pt (46x33 inches). 
amider the direction of the War Department. 


Map of North Northeasteen, China (36 x 28 inches). 


of the War Departrscnt, 
Map of ‘Alaska ytes inches}. 
| Prepared under the direction of the 0, S. Geological Survey, 
Map Showing Alaskan Boundary Award \intedelet inches) 
Dreracek esller the dinetin of the U. rey. 
A. Series of Twelve Maps on the Alaskan Bondar Tilo Bilsonle. 
| Prepare! under the direction of Hoo. John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of State. 
Chart of the World oa Mescatov’s Projection Le Rael _ inches). 
| Prepared aniler the direction of the Hydrographic © 
Map of Cubs (5x78 maser 
Prepared und direction of Robert T. Hill 
A. Series of Tapetydive Full-page Charts, showing storm tracks and 
methods of weather forecasting. 
Prepared ander the direction of Dr. Willis ly, Moore, Chief 0. 5, Weather Burren. 


Panorama of the Wrangell Mountains, Alaxka. 
A retiarzable picture, showing scores of lofty peaks in an ares oa large os the 
State vf Delaware. 


By Mall for Twenty-flre Conts Each. 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, Hubbard Memorial Hall, Washington, D.C, 





PRESS OF JUDD & DETWHILZE, WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


